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and wicked as ever, I often forgot his years and rather think he forgot
mine. What he will be like at two hundred I will not live to know ....
When I heard that the rector had died I felt that a light had gone out
of the village. His presence here was as native as the trees and the hills and
I knew that the flowers in his garden would miss him. G.B.S. told me of
a vicar who moved into a poor labourer's cottage because he wished to
identify himself more closely with the poor but at once he lost caste,
especially with the poor. The bishop complained of the vicar's most
irregular action and though the good parson himself felt nearer to God,
he found himself getting further and further from the Church.
"Very few people can afford to be poor. I have been living the simple
life for years but I had to marry wealth to afford it. That is why rectors
are given mansions which drives them into such expense that they are
poorer than the poor. That is how I got my house, which is a rectory.
There are certain tokens of wealth which one must show to be admitted
into the inner ring; even if you are happy with a diet of bread and cheese,
a table must be spread as for a Lord Mayor's banquet, an army of servants
must be kept and you must be called away on 'urgent business' so that
you may eat your simple sandwich beneath the tree."
"The rector was a good man. ..." I began.
He almost jumped from his seat. "I tell you if I spent my time being
good I'd soon be reduced to penury and dependent on evil people. I am
besieged every day with begging letters whose goodness has betrayed
them into becoming unemployables and parasites. I find that I have to
print special post cards to stop them pestering me. Learn how to refuse
giving and develop the gentle art of saying: No. I have always gone about
my business as if I had not a friend in the world."
This modest advice did not impress me much. I had learnt to enjoy
such assertions as I enjoyed abstract art, that is, without relationship to
fact. I remembered the host of friends. I thought of Lee, of his mother,
of William Archer, of his German translator of Grein, of the Webbs, of
the Murrays, of Granville Barker, of William Morris, of Charlotte . . .
only a few among hundreds. That very day he had received a generous
parcel of unobtainable food from an admiring stranger.
He went on: "Of course, when I had already proved my worth they
all came to me; but not as quickly as if I had been worthless." He refused
to be sentimental about death and denounced earth burial.
"I know something about it," he declared. "I will not need an inch